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sugar cartel, which is barely mentioned in Dr. Paasche's work, gives 
some interesting data, little known outside of trade circles, in explana- 
tion of the methods used by the combination to secure compliance on 
the part of the trade with the so-called cartel-clause in sugar contracts. 

The interest of the economic student in the third work noted is but 
indirect. The scope of the two treatises which it includes, dealing 
with the manufacture and refining of sugar, is mainly technical; al- 
though the introductory historical chapter, tracing the development of 
the German sugar industry from its very beginnings, and another 
chapter on the cost of manufacture contain highly instructive data 
regarding the economics of sugar production. Dr. Claassen points out 
that while, on the average, the cost of sugar production is smaller for 
the larger factories, this general tendency does not manifest itself 
in all cases. In some instances an increased demand for beets may 
cause so great an increase in the cost of transportation as to neutralize 
the decrease in the cost of manufacture. In other instances the initial 
cost of an increase in the size of the plant may prove so high as to 
offset the economies of subsequent production on a larger scale. In 
all such cases, larger economies may be effected through the applica- 
tion of more perfect technical methods than through an increase in the 
size of the plant. A glance at the cost figures, on page ro3 of this 
volume, shows that some of the smaller establishments, either because 
of their more favorable location or because of their technical super- 
iority, have lower cost figures than some of the larger plants. 

Maurice Jacobson. 

United States Department of Commerce and Labor, 

Washington, D. C. 

Das Gesetz der G titer concentration in der individualistischen 
Rechts- und Wirtschaftsordnung. Von Dr. Stephen Worms. 
Erster Halbband : Das Gesetz der Giiterconcentration und seine 
Bedeutung fur die Wirtschaftspolitik. Zweiter Halbband : Die Auf- 
gaben der Socialpolitik gegeniiber den Gruppen ohne Wirthschaft. 
Jena, Gustav Fischer, 1901, 1903. — xiii, viii, 483 pp. 

Under conditions of unrestricted individualist economy, by virtue of the 
laws of exchange and price formation, a continuous conflux of wealth takes 
place along two lines : (a) From smaller property holders to larger ones, 
and this the more intensively the larger the concrete property is. (b) From 
buyers of monopoly goods to monopolists. The conflux of goods according 
to these two tendencies is a general economic phenomenon, an economic 
law : we call it the law of the concentration of wealth. 
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This broad conclusion sums up the theoretical division of Dr. Worms' 
valuable work, which falls into four parts. In the first the author lays 
his foundations by developing a theory of distribution ; in the second 
he suggests its lessons for public policy, rejecting socialism and declar- 
ing for an individualistic Socialpolitik ; and in the the third he works 
out the details of such a policy as regards the industrial groups below 
the level of economy , that is , unable to make regular provision for the 
future. He promises to round out his work in a future volume discus- 
sing the proper limits of public interference with existing forms of 
production and exchange. 

The theory of concentration here developed deserves careful atten- 
tion. We can only suggest the results of a hundred and fifty pages of 
close reasoning. Basing his work squarely on the Austrian theory of 
value and employing all the subjective-objective-absolute-relative 
paraphernalia so offensively yet indispensably familiar to modern stu- 
dents, the author examines first the direct and then the indirect effects 
of exchange on the position of the exchanging parties and of all other 
persons in economic relations with them. For this purpose he uses 
arithmetical examples after the Austrian fashion, a fashion that makes 
theory beautifully clear, yet always leaves one with a lurking suspicion 
that some untenable hypothesis has been inadvertently dragged in. 
Our author, however, tries to compare each of his hypotheses with 
facts. His argument in a word is this : The direct effect of a par- 
ticular exchange is to improve the economic position of the poorer 
party as compared with the richer, and to make them both better off 
by comparison with all persons excluded from the exchange ; but the 
indirect effect is far different. Taking the results of exchange as a 
whole, they work steadily to the advantage of the rich, for the follow- 
ing reasons : First, they have the choice of a greater variety of sub- 
stitution goods ; hence any individual good is of less importance to 
them than to the poor. Second, because a large mass of goods often 
has a value in production far greater than the sum of values of its units 
taken separately, the rich again have a marked advantage. Note the 
economy of large scale production. Third, because of the greater 
economic sacrifice which any given exchange imposes on the poorer 
person, he will so much the less often be economically able to make 
exchanges and so gain their advantages. Fourth, the richer one is, 
the wider may be the circle of his economic operations, and hence his 
opportunities for profit will be not only more numerous but richer. 
Consequently we are led to the law stated in the beginning, the logical 
consequence of whose unrestricted working is a constant decrease in 
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the number of independent producers, with a constant thrusting down 
of the poorer members of society to lower levels of poverty and 
distress. This law is a law of exchange, not conditioned on produc- 
tion, and no change in the form of production can prevent its working. 
In this contention lies the kernel of the book, and Dr. Worms must be 
allowed to have made good his contention. But at the next step dis- 
agreement is possible. Concentration of wealth, he says (p. 158), 
is intensified by individualistic production but is not dependent on it. 
True enough; but we might equally well say that concentration is 
intensified by individualistic exchange but is not dependent on it. For 
both production and exchange in an individualistic economy are causes 
of concentration, either of them alone competent to produce the 
phenomenon, each working to intensify the other. A complete theory 
of concentration must take both into account. Natural monopoly, 
restriction of output to control prices, profits from franchises, the 
phenomena of large scale production — all these and a dozen other 
forces making for concentration have to do with production no less 
than with exchange. Dr. Worms has shown that the game of exchange 
is played with loaded dice ; he has not shown that the game of pro- 
duction, under certain conditions, is not played in the same way. 
Possibly his argument is not intended to be read in that way, and his 
concluding volume may show the criticism to be premature. 

The practical conclusions from the theory may be briefly stated, 
although their discussion occupies two-thirds of the volumes before us. 
Socialism , which Worms insists is Marxism pure and simple, is theo- 
retically false and practically futile, because it attempts, by socializing 
production, to prevent concentration, which is due to exchange. Here 
again we take exception. Most great inequalities originate in special 
privileges in production ; to remove this source of inequality would so 
far forth limit the working of Worms 's law, which takes inequalities for 
granted, and only shows, after all, how they lead to further inequalities 
through the normal working of exchange. Marxism is sufficiently vul- 
nerable on the side of production without attempting a flank move- 
ment in the field of exchange. Are socialists not likely to rejoice in 
an attack that yields to them the validity of their law of concentration 
and furnishes new weapons wherewith to defend that law against future 
attack? May they not urge, moreover, that they would so largely 
socialize exchange as practically to prevent the law from working? 
Dr. Worms' real objection to socialism, however, appears to rest on his 
conception of it as the negation of individual freedom. 

Our author is opposed, not to concentration, but to too much con- 
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centration, and in his second " half -volume " he outlines an individu- 
alistic Socialpolitik which he considers adequate to prevent its extreme 
results. It is a policy of repressive and preventive poor relief, employ- 
ment offices and labor distribution, and compulsory workingmen's 
insurance against accident, sickness, invalidism, old age and unem- 
ployment. His elaborate theoretical discussion of these measures once 
more impresses painfully on the American student the backwardness of 
our own country in matters of social policy, but also suggests a larger 
question , for the answer to which in Dr. Worms' final volume we shall wait 
with interest : How great economic inequality will an intelligent demo- 
cratic society find it expedient to permit? Will the citizens of a democ- 
racy rest content with measures like workingmen's insurance, which 
alleviate some of the most evident evils of inequality, or will they turn 
sanely yet resolutely to the task of removing the great sources of ine- 
quality, which after all lie in economic privilege rather than in the 
mere phenomena of exchange ? Both tasks are necessary ; but judging 
from the present temper of the American people, they at least are likely 
to undertake the latter one first. 

Henry Raymond Mussey. 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Due Process of Law under the Federal Constitution. By LUCIUS 
Poi.k McGehee. Northport, Edward Thompson Company, 1906. — 
vi, 378 pp. 

The ' ' due process ' ' clauses of the fifth and fourteenth amendments 
clothe the federal supreme court with power to determine the constitu- 
tionality of all governmental interference with private rights. Indi- 
vidual liberty is safeguarded by our fundamental law, but the instrument 
which affords the protection does not set forth its requirements. What 
is pleasing to the court is due process of law. The court, in its turn, 
has eschewed definition and chosen " the more conservative course of 
ascertaining the intent and application of the phrase by the gradual 
process of judicial inclusion and exclusion, as the cases presented for 
decision require, with the reasons on which such decisions are founded." 
Professor McGehee's study of the provision traces its lineage back to 
the "per legem terrae" of Magna Charta, and shows by a review of 
supreme court decisions the governmental action which it inhibits and 
permits. He deals with the persons and rights protected by due pro- 
cess ; the requisite jurisdiction and procedure of courts and administra- 
tive tribunals ; and the paramount rights of the state , as exercised by 
virtue of the powers of taxation, eminent domain and the wide and ill- 



